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WHEN FOUND— 
‘eye interesting Dickens “lots” figured in the auction-rooms last 
month. ‘The first was the last pen used by the novelist, a quill, 
with which he was engaged on Hdwin Drood at the time of his death. 
It was sold in Sotheby’s Rooms, in London, for £19 10s. It was 
taken fiom the table at Gad’s Hill by his eldest son and is preserved 
in a glass case. The other lot was a copy of the first edition of 
Pickwick Papers, which realized $1,450. The book was included in 
the library of Mr. E. P. Lapham, of Chicago, just dispersed by the 
Anderson Auction Company, New York, It is in the original parts 
uncut, and has several unusual features, some of which are said to be 
found in only one other copy—that in the library of Mr. Harry B. 
Smith—notably the excessively rare Part I1I., having “ with illus- 
trations by R. W. Buss” on the front cover. The price it realized is 
said to be the highest on record, the previous highest being $755, 
paid last January for the Williamson copy “ with most of the covers 
in the original state.” The highest price in England was £142, paid 
at Sotheby’s in 1903, but that copy lacked the advertisements in the 
first, second, and fourth parts. 
* * x * 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his lecture at Liverpool, from which we 
quoted last month, spoke of how important it is that an author should 
be original, and that whatever he writes should be taken from life. 
This is, of course, the reason of Dickens’s greatness, and the power 
to do it the genius of Dickens. ‘There have been more than one 
suggestion made during the last few months to the effect that there 
is a tendency in our present-day novelists to return to the Dickens 
and Thackeray typeof novel. And we have had in Mr. Tom 
Gallon’s ‘‘ Tatterley,’ Mr. Pett Ridge’s “Name of Garland” and 
“6, Burnham Road,” and in all Mr. De Morgan’s novels, works 
of fiction whose success inclines one to this view. Only last month 
Mr. Arnold Bennett published his “ The Old Wives’ Tale,” which one 
critic likened to Dickens generally, and to Martin Chuzzlewit in 
particular, and not unjustly. It will be a good thing for literature if 
such books come in vogue again, and so help to displace the obnoxious 
trash which of late has contaminated the minds of the young person, 
and brought discredit on a honourable profession. 

* * * * * 


America seems to be the happy hunting-ground for Dickensian 
reciters and lecturers. Mr. H. Snowden Word is at present in that 
country on a lecture tour, and, as we have already announced, Mr. 
Frank Speaight sails early in the year to renew his success there 
with his recitals. Now we hear that Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lucas 
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start for New York on Febuary Ist, to give their famous “Scenes 
from Dickens.” ~These will include the Martin Chuzzlewit, The 
Old Curiosity Shop and Bleak Mouse seléttions with which they 
met with such success at the London Coliseum recently. This is not 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucas’s first trip abroad, for it will be remembered that 
they made a similar one to South Africa, and were splendidly received 
there. We wish them every success. 
* iS * * * * 

We omitted to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. Walter T. 
Spencer for permission. to reproduce the design on the cover of our 
December issue. In doing so now, we should like to specially refer 
to the interest and generosity that Mr. Spencer has always displayed 
toward THe DickeNsIAN since its commencement. Anything of a 
curious and uncommon nature which passes through his hands is 
always at our dispusal, and readers will remember that many 
valuable pictorial embellishments which have appeared in our pages 
have found their place there entirely through his kindness. Most of 
the designs on last year’s wrappers were reproduced from copies lent 
by Mr. Spencer, and those of our readers who know how scarce some 
of these are, will realize how much we appreciate all that Mr. Spencer 
does for us. 

* * * * * 

The recently discovered writings of Dickens have now been 
published in one volume uniform with both the “authentic” 
and ‘“‘ biographical ’’ editions of the novelist’s works under the 
title of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers.’’ These fugitive pieces of Dickens 
cannot be justly ignored by Dickensians, and their cheap form 
should make them available to all those who desire to learn how 
much Dickens really had the welfare of the people at heart, how 
greatly he despised humbug and hypocrisy, and how he strove, and 
strove hard, to show the way to the betterment of our social 
system. The volume has other claims, of course, and speaking 
generally, throws a new light upon Dickens, the man, and _ his 
work. 

* * * * * 

Messrs. Marcus Ward have sent us one of their excellent block 
calendars, with Dickens quotations for each day. The background is 
a charming picture, printed in colours, depicting the scene from 
Dombey & Son, where Captain Cuttle is narrating to Florence Dombey 
the account of the imaginary shipwreck. Florence is looking up with 
fear in her face, saying: ‘“‘ And was he saved ’ Was he saved ?” whilst 
Walter is peeping in at the half-opened door, 

* * * * 


The January meeting in connection with the Headquarters of the 
Fellowship takes place at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, on 
January 6th, when Mr. Langton Johnson will give a series of Dickens 
recitals. Tickets for non-members may be obtained of the Hon. 
General Secretary, price sixpence each. ‘The February meeting will 
take place on February 8th, in the form, as usual, of a birthday 
celebration. Mr. Hf. F. Dickens, K.C., will preside. 

Tue Epiror. 
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“CHARLES DICKENS: THE APOSTLE OF THE 
PEOPLE,” 


tone is the title of a book written by Mr. Edwin Pugh, and 
published by the New Age Press. Mr. Pugh is a Socialist, 
of which particular brand we are unable to state definitely, pre- 
sumably his views on the subject are identical with those of the 
paper in which certain chapters of his book appeared, and by 
whom the volume is issued. But this will not matter very much 
to Dickensians, although he has set out to prove that Dickens 
was a Socialist, or would have been had such a sect existed in his 
day. Some may quibble about the term, which again, we submit, 
does not matter very much. Whether Dickens was what Mr. Pugh 
asserts, and it will be very difficult for anyone to prove otherwise 
if one accepts the general and broad meaning of the word Socialist, 
we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Pugh has written one of 
the best reasoned, conscientious, studious and valuable books on 
Dickens that have been published. It is honest to a word, straight- 
forward to a degree, and thorough in every phase of its treatment. 
It is not a book written to order ; it is a no mere paraphrase of other 
persons’ views; it is written out of the heart by a man who knows ~ 
the works of the novelist, no less than he has learned to know the 
man. It is a book full of new ideas. It is a book that sends 
the reader along new lines of thought. It is a book that every 
student of Dickens must turn to, if he would understand and 
appreciate how great and how sincere was Dickens in everything 
he wrote, and how vast is the teaching in the novels of England’s 
avowed greatest humorist. We know of no book like it; we know 
of no book calculated to do as much towards making those who 
have not read Dickens turn to his books: we know of no book from 
which those who have a thorough knowledge of the great Vic- 
torian’s writings will derive so much real pleasure and fresh in- 
terest as from this of Mr. Pugh’s. 

The book is divided into three parts under the respective headings 
of ‘‘ The Anterior Time,”’ ‘‘ Author,’’ and ‘“‘ Socialist.’’ In the 
first part Dickens’s early days and influences up to the time of his 
first fruits of authorship are dwelt upon, and this forms the founda- 
tion for all that follows. 

““Tt was to the atmosphere of shabby-genteel squalors and 
difficulties into which he (Dickens) was plunged at nine years old 
that he owed his mature powers of sympathy with, and insight 
into, the pettifogging miseries of the decent poor,’’ which made 
him a realist. The claim that Mr. Pugh puts forward is ‘‘ that 
Dickens was a realist with a temperament: that he viewed life 
from the standpoint of a man who recognises in all his fellow- 
mortals the same common human traits and foibles, without dis- 
tinction of class or rank or wealth. Men and women were equally 
absurd or fine, admirable or the reverse, according to their essen- 
tial qualities of mind and character, and in no other way.’’ And 
in this early part of the book we find this point of view ably 
argued, and fitting quotations from Forster’s Life of the novelist, 


from Dickens letters, and analogies from the novels are supplied 
to emphasise and prove the claim. 

In the second part of the volume Mr. Pugh reviews most of 
Dickens’s books from the standpoint of a Socialist, but it should 
be said here that he proves many more things about Dickens than 
that he was a social reformer. Even if any of our readers are so 
blinded in their admiration for Dickens as a novelist and great 
writer, with all the usually admitted greatness of the various 
phases of those two qualities, and have never thought of him 
as a Socialist, and would scorn to think of him as one because 
_ Socialism is not considered by some to be ‘‘ good breeding ’’ and 
so forth, they cannot afford to miss this book. Even if any will 
not admit that Dickens was a social reformer, Mr. Pugh’s book 
must in all fairness be studied. For throughout the chapters of 
the second part, he is a literary critic of all sides of Dickens’s 
books, and for that reason alone his book will commend itself to all 
conscientious Dickensians. His judgment is sound, his arguments 
are sound, and in many places his writing shows great distinction. 
But of course we all cannot agree with everything he says. 

He takes each book of the novelist separately, analyses it, 
criticises it, explains it, and as he goes along gives copious extracts 
from it to illustrate his purpose, and frequently brings Forster’s 
words to emphasise his point. Commencing with Sketches by Boz, 
he takes in turn most of the others to Our Mutual Friend, leaving 
out, much to our surprise, The Unecommercial Traveller and the 
Reprinted Pieces, two books which might have served him well. 
Even The Pickwick Papers are drawn upon to show that Dickens 
was then ‘‘ doing the pioneer work of Socialism by clearing and 
levelling the cluttered giound in readiness for the laying of a 
surer foundation for a better superstructure of governance.’”’ And 
on through Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Bleak House, and the rest, Mr. Pugh finds abundance to talk about 
with freshness and insight, which applies to his own particular point 
of view. We should much like to quote fully from his pages, 
but that cannot be in so short a space. But here is his last word 
on Oliver Twist: “If Dickens in Oliver Twist had done nothing 
but give us this ugly, gaudy, repulsive symbol of corruption and 
bribery, toadyism and sycophancy, vested interest and high chicane 
and foul privilege, he had done enough, if all unconsciously, to 
further the cause of Socialism, and to entitle him to a niche in 
our temple of heroes that is even now a-building.’’ 

We should like to quote what he says of the various characters 
from Lord Verisopht down to Mrs. Gummidge. We should also like 
to quote his opinions, apart from his special point of view, on the 
various books. For instance, he says of David Copperfield: ‘‘ It 
would be a great book in any literature. Divested of its humour 
(as it is in its French translation) it stands forth as a novel which 
any nation, however great its literary traditions—and after all 
there are none greater than the English—might justly place among 
the very best of its fiction . . . one of the most important con- 
tributions to English literature.’’ Then, again, he says: ‘‘ The 
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ee of Little Emily was not new when Dickens ela it; and it 
has been told a thousand times since in every conceivable way, 
almost. But the problem that it involves has never been better 
stated, not more delicately handled, than by Dickens in this book. 
- It is imbued with that quality of fatal necessity which dominates 
Greek tragedy.’’ 

Mr. Pugh considers Bleak House in many ways ‘‘ one of the most 
wonderful, as perhaps it is the most clever (and the word is used 
advisedly) of all his books.’’ Hard Times is Mr. Pugh’s second 
favourite amongst Dickens’s books, and naturally it plays an im- 
portant part in his scheme here, as does Little Dorrit, which he con- 
siders would have been well worth writing, if only for the Circum- 
locution Office. ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities is a book with miraculously 
few technical faults, and yet it is the least considerable of Dickens’s 
books. It is the book that is usually most admired by those who 
have the least appreciation of Dickens’s best qualities; his pas- 
sionate humanism, his mighty humour, his comprehensive faculty 
of vision. It is the one book of all his books that we can imagine 
someone else—some modern literary craftsman—writing . . . and 
writing well, or even better.’ 

Mr. Pugh is broad-minded in all he says, and when we come to 
Great Expectations we have him confessing that it is his favourite 
book, as he thinks it the best of all. ‘‘ The very best in every way, 
except—alas!—in a Socialistic way. . .. It seems to me to be 
the greatest and the finest and the strongest, the wisest and the 
most humanly moving, of all Dickens’s novels. . . . a whole 
volume would be insufficient to express the admiration that I feel 
for this book.”’ 

These are but a few of the many passages we marked as we read 
the book, and they indicate sufficiently that Mr. Pugh is no bigot. 

In the latter and third part of his, volume he sums up his case 
in three chapters, entitled respectively, ‘‘ Class Prejudice,’’ 
“Politics and the Public Service,’’ and ‘‘ Conclusion.’’ To these 
chapters we must refer our readers themselves. Those who are 
Socialists will revel in them. Those who assert they are not (and 
Mr. Pugh says all sound-thinking and well-meaning men to-day 
are Socialists without knowing it), and yet who agree with all 
Dickens’s views expressed in his efforts for reform, will be per- 
suaded perhaps that if that is Socialism, then. Dickens must have 
been a Socialist. 

Mr. Pugh evidently had not seen the new volume of Dickens’s 
Miscellaneous Papers mecently discovered. It is a pity, for they 
would certainly have strengthened his case. In that volume he 
will find that Dickens did publish occasional papers as coming 
from ‘‘ The Member from Nowhere,’’ and that he did start off 
with the Sunday question. He will also find ‘‘ The Thousand and 
One Humbugs’’ idea was not abandoned, but duly appeared in 
Household Words, and that the letter he wrote about his visit 
to the Great Preston strike was not all he had to say on the sub- 
ject, for he devoted a special article to it in Household Words. 
Mr. Pugh would have found, in fact, that the whole volume, now 
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added to different editions of Dickens’s works, contained what may 
be said to be Dickens's political and social faith set out as by a 
man of the world and not as by a novelist. 

We have dealt at greater length with Mr. Pugh’s book than is 
customary, because we realise its importance from whatever point 
of view it is read. ‘‘ My critical opinion,’’ he says, ‘‘in regard to 
him (Dickens) as an author does not matter very much, and I am 
not anxious to expound it.’’ As a matter of fact he does expound 
it with much earnestness and honesty. And for ourselves it does 
matter, for if his book had been stripped of it there would have 
been left a prejudiced view, a one-sided exposition which would 
have appealed only to one class of thinker, whereas his book as it 
stands will appeal to every student of the novelist, and should 
find a place on the shelves of every one of us. B. W. Marz. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
XLIX 
THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 
ee old year now has breathed its last, 
Gone! thro’ the vista, to the past, 
With all its troubles, joy, and grief. 
The book is closed—another leaf 
Is turned to enter on. 
Oh! may it be a bright New Year, 
To all the world, friends far and near 
As age creeps on, and sight grows dim, 
Repeat the prayer of ‘ Tiny Tim ’— 
““God bless us, every one! ”’ 
Though frail and erring, give us strength 
To conquer self, till we at length 
May in Thy sight live life anew, 
Like astral gems, bright, pure, and true, 
Besetting sins all gone. 
True as the stellar orbs sublime 
Round the celestial sun divine, _ 
As earthly joys grow faint and dim 
Unite our prayer with ‘ Tiny Tim ’— 
““God bless us, every one! ”’ 
And when to us time is no more, 
We stand on that celestial. shore, 
All earthly trials at an end— 
The brother, sister, parent, friend, 
Loving ones pass’d on, 
Are met with loving tender kiss— 
True love, eternity of bliss. 
Be this our anthem, this our hymn, 
The prayer of ‘little Tiny Tim ’— 
‘“God bless us, every one! ’’ 
ALBERT GooLp. 
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ENGLAND’S GRATITUDE TO DICKENS 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS 


\ ISS MARY ANGELA DICKENS, daughter of the novelist’s 
4 eldest son, was the guest of the Gloucester Branch of the 


' Fellowship, at a recent meeting, and, in replying to the chairman’s 


speech of welcome, said that there was really nothing she could 
say on the subject which brought them together that they did not 
know a great deal better than she did. Miss Dickens said that when 
she went to gatherings of that sort she found that everybody knew 
so much more about her grandfather’s books and about her grand- 
father himself than she did, that the best thing she could do was 
to hold her tongue. There was one thing that always struck her when 
she saw kind feeling exhibited, and that was how unjust was the re- 
proach which was so often brought against what was called the 
public—the reproach of fickleness. She thought that when it was 
said the public was fickle, it was really meant that the public was 
very generous and trusting. The public continually thought that 
it had found the real thing and expressed itself to that effect; 
then by-and-by it found that it had not, and it looked for some- 
thing else. That was not fickleness, but simply bringing some- 
body or something to the proof and finding it wanting. But 
when the much maligned public did find the real thing, it stuck 
to it; there was no doubt about that. There were quite a num- 
ber of men on the pages of the history of English literature, 
music and painting, who, if they could come back, would find 
their places in the hearts of their fellow-countrymen as though 
they had never gone away. Since she was quite a child she had 
always thought of her grandfather in connection with the well- 
known phrase in the Haunted Man, “Lord, keep my memory 


green.’’ If ever the memory of a man had been kept green—ever- 
green—in the hearts of the people who lovd him, she thought it 
was the memory of her grandfather.: ‘‘ I am very often told,”’ pro- 


ceeded Miss Dickens, ‘‘ that English people owe my grandfather a 
debt of gratitude. I can only say that they have paid it to his 
children, they have paid it to his grand-children, and sometimes 
I think they mean to go on paying it to his great-grandchildren. 
I take it as it’s meant: not as a tribute only to the man whose 
flesh and blood we are, but to that mysterious something which 
dwelt within him ; that something which no man can define, which 
no man can explain, which no man can deny—that gift of God, 
genius.’ Miss Dickens explained, in conclusion, that she was in 
Gloucester on business, and without saying anything about its 
nature she made a veiled reference to a certain word for which she 
had no affection, beginning with an s, ending with an e, and 
having in between some u’s, f’s, r’s and other letters. She did 
not intend to use the word on the present occasion, but she would 
merely remark that students of Dickens were familiar with the 
names of Mrs. Pardiggle and Mrs. Jellyby, which characters gave 
the clue to what her grandfather would have thought of the word 
in question, 
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JOHN CHIVERY, TOBACCONIST 


By J. S. RENDLE 


ib the suggested widening of Union Road, Southwark, at its 

Newington Causeway end be carried out, the premises of the 
late John Chivery, once turnkey of the Marshalsea Debtors’ Prison, 
must necessarily be cleared away. 

Readers of Charles Dickens will remember that in telling the 
story of Little Dorrit (Chapter XVIII.) he describes the said pre- 
mises as being ‘‘a rural establishment one storey high, situate 
round the corner in Horsemonger Lane, which had the benefit of 
the air from the yards of Horsemonger Lane Jail, and the advan- 
tage of a retired walk under the wall of that establishment.’’ There 
he carried on a snug little tobacco business, of too modest a char- 
acter to support a full-size Highlander, but it maintained a little 
one on a bracket fixed to the door-post, who looked like ‘‘ a fallen 
cherub that had found it necessary to take to a kilt.’’ Mr. Chivery 
could usually command a neat connection within the college walls, 
while Mrs. C. attended to outside customers, assisted by her son. 

it was on account of the fond parents’ joint concern as to the 
effect on the said son John of unrequited affection on the part of 
the ‘‘ child of the Marshalsea,’’ Little Dorrit, that Arthur Clennam 
was asked to call as described in Chapter XXII., headed ‘‘ A 
Puzzle.’’ On that particular afternoon the turnkey had contrived 
to rid the lodge of all sauntering collegians, so that Arthur 
Clennam, coming out of the prison, should find him on duty alone. 

_‘* “(Private.) I ask your pardon, said Mr. Chivery, but could 
you go round by Horsemonger Lane? Could you by any means 
find time to look in at that address?” handing him a little card, 
printed for circulation among the connection of Chivery & Co., 
tobacconists, importers of pure Havannah cigars, Bengal cheroots, 
and fine flavoured Cubas, dealers in fancy snuffs, &c., &c. (Pri- 
vate.) ‘It ain’t tobacco business,’ said Mr. Chivery—‘ the truth 
is, it’s my wife. She’s wishful to say a word to you, sir, upon a 
point respecting—yes,’ said Mr. Chivery, answering Clennam’s 
look of apprehension, with a nod—‘ respecting her.’ 

““*T will make a point of seeing your wife directly.’ 

‘“*«Thank you, sir, much obliged. It ain’t above ten minutes 
out of your way. Please to ask for Mrs. Chivery.’ 

‘These instructions Mr. Chivery, who had already let him 
out, cautiously called through a little slide in the outer door, which 
he could draw back from within, for the .inspection of visitors, 
when it pleased him. 

‘* Arthur Clennam, with the card in his hand, betook himself 
to the address set forth upon it, and speedily arrived there. It 
was a very small establishment, wherein a decent woman sat be- 
hind the counter, working at her needle. 

‘* Little jars of tobacco, little boxes of cigars, a little assortment 
of pipes, a little jar or two of snuff, and a little instrument like 
a shoehorn for serving it out, composed the retail stock-in-trade- 

‘Arthur mentioned his name, and his having promised to call 
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on the solicitation of Mr. Chivery about something relating to 
Miss Dorrit, be believed. Mrs. Chivery at once laid aside her work, 
rose up from her seat behind the counter, and deploringly shook 
her head. 

‘«* You may see him now,’ said she, ‘if you’ll condescend to 
take a peep.’ With these mysterious words she preceded the 
visitor into a little parlour behind the shop, with a little window 
in it commanding a very little dull back yard. In this yard a wash 
of sheets and table cloths tried (in vain for want of air) to get itself 
dried on a line or two, and among those flapping articles was 
sitting in a chair, like the last mariner left alive on the deck of a 
damp ship without the power of furling the sails, a little woe- 
begone young man. ‘Our John,’ said Mrs. Chivery. 

“Not to be deficient in in- 
terest, Clennam asked what he 
might be doing there. 

“<Tt’s the only change he 
takes, said Mrs. Chivery, 
shaking her head afresh. ‘He 
won’t go out even in the back- 
yard when there’s no linen, 
but when there’s linen to keep 
the neighbours’ eyes off, he'll 
sit there hours. Hours, he will. 
Says he feels as if it was 
groves. Mrs. Chivery shook 
her head again, put her apron 

_in a motherly way to her eyes, 
and reconducted her visitor 
into the regions of business.” 

In the Household Edition of 
Little Dorrit is an excellent 
picture of the interior of the 
shop on the occasion of this 
visit of Arthur Clennam, at 
the special request of the pro- 
piietor, which forms the fron- 
tispiece of this issue of The NO. 5, UNION ROAD’AS IT IS TO-DAY 
Dickensian. 

The genius of Charles Dickens produced, from what often ap- 
peared to be unlikely material, characters and situations that were 
not unfrequently taken to be actual creations, but that the material 
was collected and carefully selected there is abundant evidence to 
prove, and while it may not be possible to fit together all the 
puzzle pieces without a blank occurring, the way may be traced 
by a careful student, especially if aided by local knowledge of 
things as they were. 

I have not the slightest doubt of the identity of the house, now 
No. 5, Union Road, with the premises in question. It is easy to see 
that the present brick front is of modern erection, and not all 
of same date. I knew it when the ground floor front was used as a 
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‘‘ general ’’ shop, with a suitable window. Looking at the picture, 
you will note that you descend two steps, as you still have to do 
in the row of cottages adjoining—to be accounted for by the- fact 
that the ground level has been that much raised since the buildings 
were erected. You will also note that proceeding from the 
Marshalsea, next St. George’s Church, along what is now the 
Causeway, but was then known as ‘‘ Stones End’’ (reference to 
Kelly’s Directory ten years old will verify), and turning into Union 
Road (then Horsemonger Lane) you pass the window, now an 
ordinary pair of double-hung six-pane sashes, before you come 
at to the doorway you 
were once invited to 
iter iia a cmupereeme enter by the little 
F nn ee ee Highlander on his 
bracket. 

Dickens would na- 
turally pass down 
Horsemonger Lane 
on his way to the jail, 
where it is known 
he witnessed the 
execution of the Man- 
nings in 1849, and to 
reach the lane he 
would probably walk 
down Borough Road, 
and, there, in a sort 
of forecourt outside 
a tobacconist’s shop, 
nearly opposite what 
is now the Polytech- 
nic, he could not 
help seeing the, full- 
sized § Highlander, 


with which he com- 

A SKETCH OF THE PREMISES AS THEY PROBABLY ! pares the little one 
APPEARED BEFORE MADE INT SHOP ; 

i ita on the “ bracket ”— . 


so clearly do I see the figure as I write, that I almost expect to 
find it there next time I pass that way. 

I had not seen the picture of the interior when I made my fancy 
pen-and-ink sketch of the exterior as it probably appeared before 
the brick front was built, except for said brick front the con- 
struction appears to be identical with the adjoining small houses 
Nos. 7 to 23, and my sketch of the window as I remember it is, I 
think, consistent with the original construction. The building 
In question, now No. 5, Union Road, was, I imagine, originally a 
coach-house and stable forming part of the premises fronting in 
main thoroughfare (very recently cleared away), but detached, 
the houses Nos. 1 and 3 were no doubt built on what was formerly 
garden ground of the more important structure. 
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“DOT” AT THE CRIPPLEGATE 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


i ieerees for a Christmas piece! Set the kettle humming, and 

bid the cricket chirp, what time you draw up to the fire and 
discuss ‘‘ Dot” at the Cripplegate! And mind your humour be the 
true holiday one to be in keeping with the book the play is taken 
from, the greatest Christmas holiday tale Dickens ever wrote. For 
if the Carol be the tale for Christmas Day, and the Chimes for the 
New Year’s, the Cricket on the Hearth is the very one for Boxing Day 
and all the unnamed days of Christmas time, sounding as it does no 
depths of feeling appropriate to the special days, but having a general 
winter air about it of high festivity, toning down its pathos, and 
even showing, cast over its tender homeliness, a sort of ruddy 
reflection of pantomime. 

Just as in the real old days of that delightful entertainment the 
Fairy Queen was the central figure, so, between you and me, Dot, 
the central figure of the Cricket story, is at the same time the Fairy 
Queen, waving her wand after the best models, and transforming 
every body—if not into the traditional figures of joy, into something 
far better, exuberant, happy, natural beings. It is true the wand 
jerks a little in the process—not that Dot is a stick, you Know, but I 
suspect her wand is—with the result that before the thing is 
finished there is a deuce of a pother; but any how, if fairy queens 
will go into the matrimonial market and become Mrs. Cheerybungle 
(beg pardon, Peerybingle /) what can they expect ? 

The pantomime note, however, was scarcely the one sounded in 
this new version by Mr. William Shore (produced December 22nd) ; 
nor again was the melodramatic the one selected; rather was there— 
strange to say—a note of realism. This showed itself chiefly in an 
attempt at whitewashing Tackleton, in endowing that sinister 
individual with an element of kindliness, in almost making him a 
rough diamond, a man actually to be praised for good-naturedly 
employing in his business such poor labour as that of Caleb and his 
blind daughter. Now I think we most of us prefer our Tackleton 
hot and strong, served up with a full flavour of horridness. His 
transformation at the end is due simply to the Fairy Queen; Dickens 
almost tells us that. A ‘I'ackleton who is practically transformed 
from the very start will seem to many no Tackleton at all. 

The play is, on the whole, very pleasant, but, with its realistic 
bias, it lacks backbone. It is more a John Peerybingle piece than a 
Caleb Plummer piece, as was Toole’s “ Dot,” and yet there is not 
enough Juhn Peerybingle ; and this is a pity because the play had 
the advantage of an almost ideal John—a John who looked as if he 
had walked straight out of the pages of Dickens. This was Mr. 
Shore himself, and he was wholly natural in the part, quietly 
humorous, reasonably pathetic, and excellent in every way ; but, as 
author, he has not given himself enough acting chances in which to 
be really effective, and that is why the play is somewhat unsatisfy- 
ing. It would have been interesting to have seen what he could 
have done with the strong scene with the gun, for instance, but 
neither that nor the big situation in which John personally sees 
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young Plummer with his wife, his arm clasped round her, is in this 
version; it is to be presumed they were tuo melodramatic for Mr. 
Shore’s taste. But Dickens is hardly to be dramatized by shirking 
the melodrama. 

All praise is due to Mrs. J. T. Grein for her presentation of Dot. 
She was quite the happy, bustling, managing, provoking little 
woman. If only she had not docked Dot of her H’s with quite so 
heavy a hand. Of the minor parts the Caleb Plummer of Mr. Louis 
Rihll calls for most mention: the lighter side of the old toymaker 
was a little lacking, perhaps. Very sweet indeed was Miss Vera 
Grenville as Bertha, but she only glided over the depths of the 
character. Mr. F. T. Harry was not too well suited as Tackleton, 
and his make-up was far too repulsive even for 'I'ackleton at his worst. 

Miss May Daniel put plenty of go into Tilly; Mr. H. C. M. 
Reeve was good as the Stranger; Miss Kathleen Marriott, as May, 
had nothing to do for once but to look pretty; and Miss Connell, 
as Mrs. Fielding, was a thought too deliberate. Space is lacking for 
more, another ‘ Dot” looms before me—a full stop. 


PROPOSED STAINED-GLASS WINDOW TO DICKENS 


f igege- members of the Stockport Branch, who meet in the Stockport 
Sunday School, intend to place a stained-glass window in the 
New Hall, which is in course of erection, to the memory: of Charles 
Dickens. It is thought very appropriate to place such a memorial in 
the school, which provides accommodation for 5,000 scholars, for, if 
ever a man loved children, Charles Dickens did, and the undenomina- 
tional character of the schoo] would have had his heartiest sympathy. 

Another reason for the memorial is the fact that the original of 
one of Dickens’s characters was a trustee of the schvol. In the year 
1824 the name of Daniel Grant appears as a trustee. In that year 
Dr. Chalmers preached the annual sermon. In a letter on the 
subject from the Rev. W. Hume Elliott to the Hon. Sec. of the 
Stockport Branch he says :—“ Dr. Chalmers was the guest of Daniel 
Grant at his residence in Mosley Street, Manchester, on the occasion 
when he preached at Stockport for the Sunday School on October 
10th, 1824. Mr. and Mrs. John Grant, of Nuttall Hall, Ramsbottom, 
drove to Manchester on the Sunday morning and conveyed Dr. 
Chalmers in their carriage to Stockport; Daniel, and, no doubt, 
William, the elder brother, followed in’ a chaise and four with 
postillions.” 

It is well known that, in 1837, Charles Dickens met the two 
brothers, William and Daniel Grant, at a dinner-party at The 
Stocks, Cheetham Hill Road, and was so impressed by their character 
that he immortalised them as the Cheeryble Brothers in Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

The fact that one of the former trustees of the school and his 
brother were the originals of two of the most lovable characters of 
Dickens is a strong link between the great novelist and the school, 
and the members of the Branch wish to show by means of a memorial 
window that they remember what the great novelist did for the 
children of long ago. 
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THE GREAT VICTORIANS * 


ia is a curious coincidence that volumes of reminiscences by Lady 

Priestley and Mr. R. C. Lehmann, M.P., should be published 
almost simultaneously. Lady Priestley was the niece of Mrs. 
W. H. Wills, whose husband was Dickens’s right hand in all his 
journalistic enterprises, and Mr. Lehmann is Lady Priestley’s 
nephew. It was due to Mr. Lehmann’s good nature that the 
present writer was able to identify Dickens’s miscellaneous papers 
from Household Words, by borrowing the contributors’ book to 
that periodical, which Lady Priestley had given to Mr. Lehmann. 

It is only natural that these two writers, being as they were so 
associated by family ties with Dickens and W. H. Wills, should 
find much to tell of interest to Dickensians. Lady Priestley’s book 
is entitled ‘‘ The Story of a Lifetime,’’ ranges over a long period, 
and embraces reminiscences of almost every notable Victorian. Of 
W. H. Wills she has much to say which is new and interesting. 
She speaks of him as in partnership with Charles Dickens in 
All the Year Round and assistant editor of that journal. He was 
a man of boundless energy and spirit, the man of whom Thackeray 
said, when looking for an assistant editor for the Cornhill 
Magazine, ‘‘ If there were only another Wills, my fortune would 
be made.’”’ Throughout the book there are many anecdotes and 
many stories and letters which will reveal much of the character of 
Wills to those of us who only knew him by name. Indeed, the 
greater part of one chapter is devoted to him and his association 
with Dickens. The references to Dickens are as numerous as 
are those to Wills. There is the story of the reconciliation of 
Dickens and Thackeray written down for Lady Priestley by Sir 
Theodore Martin, who was an eye-witness of the scene, and there 
are many interesting excerpts from letters of Wills relating to 
Dickens’s readings and books. 

Lady Priestley’s ‘‘ Story ’’ covers very much the same period as 
does Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s ‘‘ Memories of Half a Century.’ In 
the former book there is a great deal about Mr. Lehmann’s parents, 
and these ‘‘ Memories’’ are recorded a good deal as memories of 
those parents. Stories of Wilkie Collins occupy a good share of 
space in the volume. Forster, Carlyle, Lytton, James Payn, 
George Eliot, Emerson, Hawthorne, Tennyson and all the leading 
lights of the period come under Mr. Lehmann’s ‘purview. W. H. 
Wills, who, as we have said, was Mr. Lehmann’s uncle, furnishes 
many a reminiscence, and, of course, Dickens himself. Mr. Leh- 
mann’s father used to take some of those memorable walks with 
the novelist, and was one of his friends. Mr. R. C. Lehmann, 
the author of this book, was taken by his father to hear Dickens 
read, and this is his description of it :— 

‘First he read the death of Paul Dombey, which left me in 
floods of tears, and next came the trial scene from Pickwick. I 


* “The Story of a Lifetime.” By Lady Priestley. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘“Memories of Half a Century.” By R.C. Lehmann, M.P. Smith Elder & 
Co. 10s. 6d, net. 
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shall never forget my amazement when he assumed the character 
of Mr. Justice Stareleigh. The face and figure that I knew that 
I had seen on the stage a moment before, seemed to vanish as 
if by magic, and there appeared instead a fat, pompous, pursy 
little man, with a plump, imbecile face, from which every vestige 
of good temper and cheerfulness—everything, in fact, except an 
expression of self-sufficient stupidity—had been removed. The 
upper lip had become long, the corners of the mouth drooped, the 
-nose was short and podgy, all the angles of the chin had gone, 
the chin itself had receded into the throat, and the eyes, lately 
so humorous and human, had become as malicious and obstinate 
as those of a pig. It was a marvellous effect in transformation.’’ 

The book is packed with interest. In fact, the two volumes— 
Lady Priestley’s and Mr. Lehmann’s—are well worth reading as 
sidelights on one of the most interesting and fascinating periods 
of England’s literary history. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK* 

M®: E. V. LUCAS has the capacity for appealing to, and 

pleasing, every class of reader of all ages, and in his ‘‘ Runa- 
ways and Castaways’’ he has produced a book for which all 
children, and ‘‘ grown-ups’’ too for that matter, will owe him a 
debt of gratitude. In between its covers are collected the best 
stories from the best books narrating the adventures of children 
who have either run away or have been castaway. The authors 
drawn upon are Kingsley, Anstey, George Eliot, Mrs. Ewing, 
Alexandre Dumas, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and last, but not 
least to readers of this magazine, Charles Dickens, who is re- 
presented by “‘ Boldheart’’ from Holiday Romance, ‘‘ Mr: and 
Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junr.’’ from Boots at the Holly Tree Inn, 
and ‘‘ David Copperfield Walks to Dover.’’ Each of these has a 
picture by F. D. Bedford, illustrating, quaintly enough, an 
incident in each, one of which we are able to reproduce as a 
frontispiece by the courtesy of the publishers. Delightful as the 
contents make the book, it is worth possessing, apart from this fact, 
for Mr. E. V. Lucas’s charming introduction. The first story 
in the volume is Dickens’s ‘‘ Boldheart,’’ and it is the first story 
Mr. Lucas alludes to in his introduction. It may be our fancy, 
but it seems to us that the spirit of that fascinating story 
entered into Mr. Lucas’s soul, and inspired the happy, easy, 
simple and charming style of the rest of his introduction. He is 
not content to refer to the “‘ Boldheart’’ portion of the Holiday 
Romance, but dwells upon the whole of the story, quoting at length 
from the delightful Princess Alicia episode, which is also illus- 
trated by Mr. F. D. Bedford. 

The volume is handsomely and artistically produced, and 
although it is too late to recommend it as a Christmas gift, there 
are always girls and boys, and always birthdays, to be thought of 
the year through. 


* “Runaways and Castaways.” Edited by E. V. Lucas. Mlustrations by 
F. D. Bedford. London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 6s. 
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“MR. AND MRS. HARRY WALMERS”’ 


From a drawing by F. D. Bedford in “ Runaways and Castaways ”’ 
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THE “TINY TIM” GUILD 


Spee afternoon last month the Christmas gathering of the ‘“ Tiny 

Tim ”’ Guild was held at the Leysian Mission, a number of 
the parents and friends of the children being present to see the 
progress that they have made. The Guild was established five 
years ago by Miss Edith Hawthorn, who has shown very remark- 
able originality and skill in the treatment of cases of paralysis 
in children which have been discharged from the ordinary hos- 
pitals as incurable. By means of massage and the adaptation of 
special exercises to each case the children are induced to use their 
enfeebled limbs, and in several cases a complete cure has been 
effected, while there is none of the children treated who has not 
benefited. The exercises practised were those which the children 
have been induced to undertake themselves, and in the form of play 
of one kind or another each involves the use of the affected limb. 
Music is brought in as an aid to the efficient practice of the various 
movements. 

The Guild has some eighteen children under treatment, a num- 
ber that is scarcely possible of increase, since the whole of the 
treatment is undertaken by Miss Hawthorn, and each case re- 
quires individual treatment. Money for the work is very neces- 
sary, and the hon. treasurer is Mr. Frederic S. Clarke, Swinderby, 
Woking. 


GREAT ENGLISH NOVELISTS * 


42 a series of books entitled ‘‘The Temple of Fame,”’ which 
already includes volumes on painters, poets, musicians, is 
added another on ‘‘ Great English Novelists,’’? by Holbrook Jack- 
son, who recently had the temerity to devote a whole volume to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. Im the space of three hundred pages of 
fairly large type in which to deal with such giants as Defoe, 
Richardson, Sterne, Smollett, Lytton, Disraeli, Fielding, Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray and Meredith, elaborate or very full bio- 
graphical and critical detail is not expected. But Mr. Jackson does 
adequate justice to his various subjects, and shows a wide know- 
ledge of the various phases of thought and style the works of each 
present. All the essays make good reading, in which sufficient 
of fact is blended with well-balanced criticism. The chapter de- 
voted to Dickens traverses the well-known story of the novelist’s 
life and work, and some fairly well-reasoned points will be found 
in the critical estimate, if none are new to the Dickensian. There 
are one or two slight errors in it, notably that the original of 
Mrs. Micawber was Dickens’s mother, and the spelling of Miss 
Flite’s name as if it had something to do with flying. The volume 
is fully illustrated throughout, and includes some familiar pictures 
of Dickens. 


* “Great English Novelists." By Holbrook Jackson. London: Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 
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DICKENS AND DAUDET* 


a is an ingenious and scholarly attempt, executed by an 
Englishman in an alien language, to institute a comparison 
between Dickens and Daudet on the ground that both wrote about 
children and about the poor, and that both were filled with sym- 
pathy for the weak and for the worsted in the battle of life. All 
such comparisons are, in the nature of things, more or less arti- 
ficial, but Mr. Munro knows his dual subject so well, and illustrates 
it with such a wealth of reference, as almost to persuade even the 
expert Dickensian that there was some artistic affinity between the 
English and the French novelist. All our old favourites re- 
appear in the course of his analysis, and Mr. Munro proves beyond 
question that his familiarity with Dickens is not confined to the 
best known and obvious examples. The Sketches by Boz and the 
Christmas Stories are quoted as freely as The Old Curiosity Shop 
and A Christmas Carol, and some of the parallelisms raised are full 
of literary interest. Altogether the little brochure is in the nature 
of a tour de force, and compels our admiration, as much for the 


vivacity of its argument as for the soundness of its scholarship. 
A. W. 


A VOLUME OF DICKENS ESSAYS 


[® HENRY LEFFMANN, of Philadelphia, has collected some 
of his essays on Dickens and printed them in a neat little 
volume, a copy of which he has sent us. It contains the three 
articles he contributed to our pages on ‘‘ Dickens’s Doctors,’’ 
‘German Appreciation of Dickens,’’ and ‘‘ The Influence of 
Dickens in America.’’ In addition,'there are ‘‘ Dickens as a 
Nature Faker,’’ dealing with the animal world in the novels; 
‘Abstract of a French Criticism of Dickens’s Writings,” as in- 
teresting as the German one; and “ Thoughts onthe Drood Mystery.” 
There are also some translations of poems of Dickens into French 
and German. The whole makes a readable volume, for Dr. Leff- 
man is a well-read man, and brings his knowledge, both scientific 
and literary, to bear upon these Dickens essays in a manner which 
gives a touch to them that places them above the average, and at 
the same time keeps them from being too academic. The volume 
is printed privately for the author. 


A DICKENS CARD GAME 


ATS C. H. WYMAN has invented a new Dickens card game, 
which we are afraid would not prove very successful for 
general purposes. Players would be required to be well versed in 
the novelist’s books in order to make it at all exciting. On each 
card is printed a set of quotations from the sayings of various 
characters. The cards are dealt round, to any number of players, 

* “Charles Dickens et Alphonse Daudet.” Par William Angus Munro, 
Toulouse ; Edouard Privat. . 
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and a quotation is read out by each player in turn, and the next 
player has to name the source of the quotation. If he or she 
guesses correctly, the card is acquired. The player wins who has 
the largest number of cards at the end of the game. There are 
69 cards containing 206 quotations from 15 books; 66 characters 
_are represented, 20 females and 46 males. It would be interest- 
ing to see a party of keen Dickensians playing it. Messrs. 
Truslove & Hanson, 153, Oxford Street, W., publish the pack 
at one shilling. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


““T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don't it?” —Rosa DaRTLE. 


AutuHor oF “ SkeTcHES oF Youne Laprrs.’’—Can any reader tell me if 
anything is known of the literary career of E. Caswell, the author of 
“ Sketches of Young Ladies’’? Was he a well-known man of the period? 
—R. W. D. 


Fiat Canpie.—Cain anyone tell me what is a “flat candle,’ such as 
Master Bardell had when he admitted Mr. Weller ?7—HeNry LEFFMANN. 

ComPAGNON DE LA Masovatne.—Can anyone supply the full text and 
literary relationships of this poem quoted in Little Dorrit ?—Henry 
LEFFMANN. 


Me. Evustace.—In Little Dorrit, Book II., Chapter 5, there is an 
allusion by Mrs. General to the statement of Mr. Eustace, who did not 
think much of the Rialto. Is this Eustace a real person? I have 
thought that the allusion might be to Ruskin’s statement in “Stones of 
Venice,”’ in which he speaks very disparagingly of the Bridge of Sighs.— 
Henry LEFFMANN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


Sir,—Is the word “ Fellowship ’’ as applied to our Society a misnomer? 
I aim led to believe it is. 

On December 10th the Forest Gate Branch held their annual “ Social.”’ 
In order to make it a real “Fellowship’’ Social, the committee de- 
cided to invite a party from each of the other London branches to 
attend on that evening and share the hospitality of the Branch. 

A very cordial invitation was, therefore, sent out a month before the 
meeting to each of the secretaries of the other three London Branches. 
Two out of the three invitations were absolutely ignored, the secretary in 
each case, I presume, considering Forest Gate beneath notice. One can 
hardly consider such conduct as this likely to “ knit together in a common 
hond of fellowship lovers of that great master of humour and pathos, 
Charles Dickens ’’ ; hence the query with which I have begun this letter. 

We in Forest Gate feel somewhat hurt at having’ our fraternal invita- 
tion so despised. 

Cuas. E. Epson. 

Forest Gate, December 14th, 1908. 
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BROOKS OF SHEFFIELD 


Sir,—On reading the account of the Conference in Sheffield in the 
November Dickensian I was rather surprised so little was known of the 
phrase ‘‘ Brooks of Sheffield.”’ 

I was told many years ago (early in the seventies) that the only 
authentic character in the whole of Dickens's works was “ Brooks of 
Sheffield.”’ How it came about was this. Dickens, being in Sheffield, 
was taken through some works by a man named Brooks, either the 
master himself or on2 in authority—most likely the latter—and Dickens, 
like the kindly man he was, in return for the courtesy shown to him, 
gave Brooks’s nam2 a place in the book he was writing. My informant 
was a man very likely to know, and to haye his information first hand, 
not from hearsay. 

Mary Dawson. 

November 19th, 1908. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of cach month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait wntil the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henriettu Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The Bazaar held at 
St. Bride’s Institute, Fleet: St., on December 2nd, in aid of the funds 
was in every way a great success, the only regrettable instance being the 
unavoidable absence of our President, Miss Georgina Hogarth. Mrs. 
H. F. Dickens gracefully performed the opening ceremony, and was sup- 
ported on the-platform by the Misses Olive and Elaine Dickens, Mr. B. W. 
Matz, Mr. J. W. T. Ley, Mr. C. Van Noorden, Mr. Sidney Marriott, and 
the Hon. Sec. of the Guild, Miss Emilie M. Miniken. Mr. Matz, in an 
opening speech, spoke of the ple&Sure afforded to the committee by Mrs. 
Dickens’s kindly consent to open the Bazaar. Mr. J. W. T. Ley referred 
to the good work done by the Guild, and Mr. Marriott pointed out that 
the programme was a little souvenir which should be added to the collec- 
tion of every Dickensian. Mrs. Dickens then declared the Bazaar open, 
and wished it every success before herself making an inspection of all the 
stalls. From that time forward stall-holders were kept busy. The stalls 
themselves were specially designed for the occasion by Mr. Alfred Wort, 


| to whom the committee offer sincere thanks, and are the property of the 


Guild. They looked exceedingly pretty with their various coloured 
draperies and excellent stocks of ornamental and useful articles of almost 
every description. Each was perhaps equally delightful in its own way, 
and crowds of purchasers moved from one to another to find fresh attrac- 
tions to suit their special tastes. A list of stallholders was given in last 
month’s Dickensian, and our hearty thanks are due to all the ladies and 
gentlemen who have worked so hard in helping to make the whole affair 
a real success. We should like specially to mention the following, who 
were omitted in our last issue:—Miss Marie Lorraine Stevens, who 
assisted at Miss Shirley’s charming flower stall; Mr. E. P. Haslam, who 
kindly lent.a very beautiful gramophone; and Madame Lena Michal- 
bacher, Mr. Robert Jessurum, and Mr. Ernest Grey, for their kind contri- 
butions to the musical portion of the programme. We also beg to heartily 
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thank all our members, far and wide, who forwarded so many pretty and 
useful articles to help in the stocking of the stalls. The stalls, we would 
state, may be hired for similar functions, on moderate terms, on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Sec. of the Guild, Miss E. M. Miniken—at Headquarters. 
As our space is limited, we would say to those who wish to know more 
about it, ‘Purchase a souvenir programme.” It is well worth the cost, 
and will be sent post free for 7d. on receipt of that amount if addressed to 
Miss Miniken, at Whitcomb House, Whitcomb St., W.C. Those who 
were unable to attend the bazaar will thus show their appreciation of the 
work of the Guild and further increase its funds. 


BELFAST.—The first social gathering in connection with this Branch 
was held on December 9th, in Ye Olde Castle Restaurant. Over eighty 
members and friends sat down to tea. The President, Mr. Joseph R. 
Fisher, presided, and in the course of a brief speech mentioned the 
objects of the Fellowship, laying special emphasis on the fact that one 
of its aims was to assist in remedying or ameliorating those existing 
social evils which would have appealed so strongly to the heart of Charles 
Dickens, and to help in every way the poor and oppressed. Musical items 
were contributed by Miss B. E. Kennedy, Madame Kathryn Warwick, 
Mr. Robert Scott, Miss L. H. Aitken, and Mr. William Shields. Miss 
Scott kindly officiated as accompanist. Miss C. C. Happer’s recital of 
“ The Death of Little Dombey ”’ was listened to with rapt attention; she 
also gave “The Glove and the Lions.’’ At the close, on the motion of 
Mr. John Shaw, seconded by Mr. Archibald Scott, a very hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the artistes, and also to Mr. John S. B. Shaw, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Branch. 

BRIGHTON.—The Branch held its monthly meeting on December 5th, 
in the Lecture Hall of the Y.M.C.A. In the absence of the President, Mr. 
Henry Davey, the chair was taken by Mr. Henry Bristow. A large 
gathering assembled to hear a lecture by the Rev. Jos. Gay on “ Dickens 
in Boz.’’ This was delivered by the reverend gentleman in his usual 
entertaining and popular manner. ‘The first part dealt more particu- 
larly with the early life and youth of Dickens, as illustrated by the 
novelist’s own words. Then followed the sketch from Boz, ‘‘ Mr. Minns 
and his Cousin,’’ which was much appreciated. The latter part of the 
lecture was a eulogy of the immortal Pickwick Papers, from which Mr. 
Gay recited severai selections. 

BRIXTON.—On December 9th a sale of work took place at the Ladies’ 
Parlour of Brixton Independent Church, under the auspices of the 
“Little Dorrit ’’ Society for charitable purposes. The results were en- 
couraging and satisfactory, and will enable the treasurer to distribute 
winter gifts of coal, etc., in relief of the prevailing poverty. During the 
evening two charming recitals were given hy Miss Kathleen Marriott, and 
several pianoforte solos were ably rendered by Mrs. Crozier. 'Thanks 
were cordially voted to all concerned, special reference being made to the 
services of Mrs. Sherlock (Secretary), and Mrs. Stuart (Treasurer). On 
December 14th, at the above place of assembly, Mr. W. Davenport, ex- 
President of the Branch, took the chair. The evening’s entertainment 
comprised a reading of The Battle of Life, given by Mr. Robert Allbut. 
Its delivery, in condensed form, was rendered in three sections, and was 
well received. Two pianoforte solos by Miss B. Sherlock enhanced the 
enjoyment of the occasion. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Nicholas Nickleby was the subject of Mr. Frank 
Speaight’s recital at the Market Hall, on November 26th. {n tne inter- 
pretation of both pathos and humour, the gifted elocutionist was equally 
successful. By his marvellous gift of characterisation he seems to 
materialise, one after the other, all the children of the great novelist’s 
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imagination with whom we are so familiar. The audience were thor- 
oughly delighted, and the heartiness of the applause at the close of the 
recital showed that they felt as honest John Browdie did, when he said, 
“Let it be a hearty un! Hip, hip, hip, hurrah!”’ The chair was occu- 
_pied by Mr. J. J. Philpott, the President of the Branch, who explained 
that the proceeds would be devoted towards providing a tea for the poor 
and crippled children in the town. 


DUBLIN.—A public recital and concert took place on December 10th, 
Sir Chas. Cameron, C.B., President, in the chair. The meeting, which 
was organised in aid of the fund for providing a Christmas dinner to the 
Dublin newsboys and a New Year’s treat to the adult poor of the city, was 
warmly supported, the spacious Aberdeen Hall of the Gresham Hotel 
being completely filled. Miss Helen Brinckman, who met with a most 
encouraging reception, contributed a number of recitations from the works 
of Dickens in admirable style, her various renderings eliciting en- 
thusiastic applause. Some excellent vocal and instrumental items were 
contributed by Miss Kira Haise and Miss H. Coate, Messrs. J. R. Morgan, 
G. Coate, and J. Johnston, and also by Mr. Clarke Barry’s celebrated 
string band. Mr. Barry himself acted as accompanist. The meeting was 
one of the most successful ever held by the Branch, and much credit is 
due to the sub-committee which, under the guidance of Mr. J. T. Robson 
(Chairman of the Branch), arranged all matters in connection with the 
evening’s entertainment. 


FOREST GATE.—A very enjoyable social evening was passed by about 
sixty members on December 10th. Songs were contributed by Miss 
Mellish and Mr. W. J. Salter, and Miss Eva Fryett rendered recitals from 
the Carol, receiving well-merited encores for each. Little Miss Edna 
Freeman again rendered valuable service as pianist and accompanist. 
Refreshments were served at the interval, after which the “ Sketch Party ”’ 
of the Branch gave a short performance. The chair was taken by Mr. 
John Birkett, one of the pioneers of the Branch; and, in the absence 
of the Hon. Sec. through illness, Mr. T. Webb announced particulars of 
the dinner and party to be held at the “ George and Vulture,’’ on Thurs- 
day, January 7th, 1909. Two new members were enrolled, making a 
total of nineteen new members to date this session. A distribution of gar- 
ments to poor children will take place shortly, and subscription cards 
are being eagerly taken up by members, to provide teas and entertain- 
ments for the “ Tiny Tims” of the district. 


GLOUCESTER.—The proceedings at the November meeting at North- 
gate Mansions were rendered additionally interesting by the fact that 
they were graced by the presence of a granddaughter of the novelist— 
. Miss Mary Angela Dickens. In introducing Miss Dickens to the gather- 

ing, Mr. Chance, the Chairman, said they felt both pleased and honoured 
by her presence. The members of the Branch were enthusiastic admirers 
of Miss Dickens’s grandfather, and they were endeavouring to study his 
writings and to practise his precepts as well as they possibly could. It 
was a very kindly act on Miss Dickens’s part to attend their meeting, 
and on behalf of all the members Mr. Chance expressed their most grateful 
thanks to her. Miss Dickens made a short speech, which we print else- 
where. Continuing the subject of Nicholas Nickleby, the President gave a 
synopsis of the earlier chapters, and this was followed by two excellent 
readings—by Mrs. Garnham, who dealt with Miss Squeer’s tea party, 
and by Mr. W. Jiickes, whose contribution embraced the introduction of 
Nicholas and Smike to Mr. Vincent Crummles. A feature of this part 
of the programme was a recitation by Miss Una Hadwen, who most kindly 
responded to the President’s request. Mr. W. R. Voller inaugurated the 
discussion, and moved a vote of thanks to those who had taken part. 
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HASTINGS.—The favourite child of Dickens’s fancy, David Copperfield, 
to practically quote that author’s words, was dealt with at the monthly 
meeting of the local Branch of the Dickens Fellowship by the Rey. W. 
Mantle, who conducted “An Evening with David Copperfield” at the 
Queen’s Hotel, on November 17th. The chief characteristics appealing to 
the ordinary readers in this book, which the rev. gentleman summed up as 
a “book in books,’”’ were touched upon by the rev. gentleman, who showed 
by the repetition of various passages how Dickens so ably described child- 
lore and boyhood love, scattered among which passages were flashes of that 
writer’s humour, and that original character which no one else can 
boast. Among a large audience was Mr. Coulson Kernahan. A collec- 
tion at the meeting was devoted towards the Ore Penny Dinner Fund. 
Besides this able elocutionary lecture on “ David,’’ songs were creditably 
rendered by Mrs. Edward Horsey and Mr. Kenneth Lott. In the un- 
avoidable absence of Major Vipan, D.S.O., the President, the chair was 
taken by Mrs. W. W. Hoad, the wife of the Secretary, and at the con- 
clusion she made an eloquent appeal on behalf of the Ore Penny Dinner 
Fund, which, she said, had provided over 14,000 dinners to poor children 
during last year. 

On December 11th a concert, arranged by Mr. Herman Brearley, was 
given at the Queen’s Hotel. Mr. Wilson Crewdson, J.P., presided over a 
large attendance, and in his opening remarks said that he was glad the 
membership was increasing. The contributors to an excellent programme 
were the Misses M. Norton, F. Wells, B. Root, E. C. Finch, Wells, C. 
Wells, Mrs. A. Cruttenden, and Messrs. J. Hay, H. Brearley, H. Braund, 
and H. Mills. Mr. H. Brearley provided an efficient pianoforte accompani- 
ment. A collection was taken in aid of the Dickens Fellowship Christmas 
Poor Fund. 


HULL.—One of the books for study this session is the Pickwick Papers, 
and the first half of this work came up for consideration on November 
27th. Mr. F. Bacon gave an excellent résumé of the facts and circum- 
stances attending the first publication of the work; a sketch entitled “An 
Episode at the Pickwick Club ”’ was carried through in a spirited manner 
by Messrs. H. Good, J. M. Borrow, and H. J. Smith; readings were con- 
tributed by Miss Ives, Miss B. Watson, and Miss M. Wilson; and other 
speakers followed. On December 11th a whist drive was held, when a very 
large number of the members attended in Dickensian costume. Mr. 
Micawber presided, and hoped the players would find in their cards that 
something good had turned up. The first prize for gentlemen was won 
by Bob Cratchit, and the second by Sam Weller—three individuals who 
are enrolled in the Fellowship as H. B. Browne, T. H. Leahair, and 
E. H. Causer. The winners of the ladies’ prizes were Mrs. G. F. Folkard, 
Miss A. Marshall, and Rose Maylie (Mrs. C. E. Holdsworth). An appro- 
priate consolation prize was given in the form of a genuine beef-steak 
egg made by Ruth Pinch (Miss Gertrude Watson), and it fell to the 
ot of Tony Weller (Mr. W. Stamper). The prizes were gracefully dis- 
tributed by Emma Haredale (Mrs. H. B. Browne). A vote was taken 
as to which lady’s dress was best and most true to the character she re- 
presented, and the prize was carried off by Dolly Varden (Mrs. E. H. 
Causer). Many other costumes were well worthy of special mention, and 
it is only the limits of space which forbid dealing with them in detail. 
The late secretary, Mr. H. Ellison, was the recipient of a token of regard, 


yeh consisted of a purse containing an amount presented by the mem- 
Ts. 


LEEDS.—The Branch has now as its President Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
After the opening general meeting in October, a Social was held at the 
Grand Central Hotel on November 12th. Amateur talent of an excellent 
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quality was to the front, and recitations, songs, and readings from 
Dickens were enjoyed by a moderately large audience. On December 
2nd Miss Helen Brinckman gave an excellent and enjoyable evening with 
her dramatic recital from Dickens, and a number of members and their 
friends had a great treat by the artistic and feeling manner with which 
Miss Brinckman gave her renderings of the great novelist’s creations. On 
December 7th a sale of dolls and fancy work was opened by Mrs. Currer 


- Briggs, the sale being in aid of the Children’s Holiday Camp. A very 


large number of dolls were contributed by the members of the Fellowship 
and their friends, and when accounts are made up it is hoped that a very 
satisfactory sum will be handed over to a charity. 


LIVERPOOL.—On November 14th, 176 members and friends had a 
most enjoyable whist drive at the Edinburgh Café, Lord Street. Thanks 
are due to a numerous and willing band of helpers for their aid in 
making the evening a success. Mr. John Lee, B.A., one of our Vice- 
Presidents, who, unfortunately for us, has taken up his residence in 
London, came down on November 17th, and gave an extremely interesting 
and witty lecture, entitled ‘““Some Considerations of General Culture.”’ 
It was in reality a plea for time for thought and for self-knowledge in 
this age of rush and hurry. On Friday, November 27th, the first dance 
of the season was held in the Gainsborough Café, when a thoroughly en- 
joyable evening was spent, which was due in no small degree to the 
labours of the following gentlemen: Mr. Johnson (who acted as M.C.), 
Mr. Allan, and Mr. Mumaghan. December Ist was Members’ Evening, 
and a ladies’ night, which made it none the less interesting. The first 
of the ladies to read her paper was Miss Alexander, who had been bold 
enough to choose for her subject ‘““Walt Whitman.’’ She treated the 
subject in a masterly way, and it is to be hoped that the interest of 
members will be aroused to the study of this poet’s works. Miss Ada 
Lloyd followed, and in her usually clear style drew a most interesting 
miniature of Longfellow, interspersed with numerous and felicitous 
quotations from his warks. ‘‘Tennyson’’ was the subject of Miss 
Stewart’s paper, and she seemed to have entered into the spirit of the 
late Poet Laureate, giving a vivid synopsis of his teaching. There was a 
brisk discussion, in which Mrs. Helsby, Mr. Auerbach, Mr. Jaggard, Mr. 
Rowland, and the Secretary took part. 


LUDDENDEN.—The Branch held a public lecture instead of the 
ordinary monthly meeting, on November 24th. It was well attended, and 
presided over by Mr. John Schofield (President), Briefly, the chairman 
explained the objects of the Fellowship. Prior to the lecture a short 
concert was given, in which’ Miss Alice Greenwood, Mr. W. Alderson, 
Misses Alice and Doris Bloomer, Mrs. W. Alderson, Miss Alice Green- 
wood, and Mr. John Clay took part. The accompanist was Mr. Arnold 
Thornton. Dr. Branson, of Halifax, lectured on Pickwick. He quaintly 
said he would treat l’ickwick as a health resort, and trusted his patients 
would not be averse to undergoing treatment. Therefore he was on a 
mission of health, and would not look for the unsightly and disagreeable, 
but for the beauty spots. Proceeding, the doctor introduced a litte of 
the history of Pickwick, and read a good number of selections showing the 
general trend of the book. These he interspersed with very expressive 
comments. His readings were given with a quaintness and vividness born 
only of a true conception of the spirit of Dickens. 

MANCHESTER.—At the December meeting Mr. R. Bagot gave an 
address on “Juvenile Portraits from the Dickens Gallery.’’ He said 
that Dickens’s characters were word pictures; the novelist could draw - 
either in the elaborate style of a finished picture or in a sketchy style. 
The “fat boy”’ of Pickwick was a true picture of a pampered menial. 
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He was a gorgeous personality, and as real as Christmas or Mr. Punch. 
In Great Erpectations there was an example of the really “ human boy” 
in Trabb’s boy. Oliver Twist, Bailey Junior, and other juvenile char- 
acters were passed in review by Mr. Bagot, who, in conclusion, remarked 
that Dickens, in spite of his grotesqueness and love of the comic, saw 
right into the heart of childhood. Mr. W. H. Vaughan read his transla- 
tion of Taine’s remarks on Dickens’s child characters. 


SHEFFIELD.—Mr. Frank Speaight’s recital at the Montgomery Hall 
on December 3rd included “The Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” “The 
Journey’s End’ (Old Curiosity Shop), “Bob Sawyer’s Party,” and “Sam 
Weller and the Pickwickians on the Ice.’’ From the beginning to the 
end of his recital, which occupied exactly two hours, the audience were 
kept interested and enthralled by his masterly interpretations. At the 
conclusion of the programme Mr. Speaight gave a miscellaneous Shake- 
spearean recital. 


TORONTO.—The November meeting was held in the Normal School on 
the 10th of the month; subject, Bleak House. Vice-President F. M. Bell- 
Smith presided. Mr. A. R. Hassard, barrister, was the principal speaker 
of the evening, and gave a highly humorous and instructive address on 
the administration of the law in the days of the old Chancery Court as 
compared with the methods and procedure of the present time. Miss 


Rance contributed a reading from the book with fine dramatic expression. ~ 


Others taking part in the programme were Miss Van Camp, Miss Spencer, 
Miss Oram, and Dr. Richardson. The second number of the Fellowship 
Lyceum Course was a recital by Prof. Paul M. Pearson, entitled “Some 
American Humorists,’’ at Association Hall, on November 17th. This 
event attracted a large and most appreciative audience. Mr. Pearson is 
Professor of Public Speaking at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. At 
the December meeting Mr. E. 8. Williamson gave a recital of A Christmas 
Carol in the Guild Hall, before a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
spirit of Mr. Williamson’s recital worked on the sympathies of his hearers 
to such an extent that when Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, seconded by Mr. J. W. 
Bengough, suggested that a collection should be taken up for The Star 
Santa Claus Fund, the proposal was carried unanimously, and a sum of 
$60.00 handed over. This fund is used to fill the stockings of the poor 
children of the city, so that no better object could be found. 


WEST LONDON.—The monthly meeting in the lecture hall, Town Hall, 
Ealing, on November 19th was well attended. Five new members were 
enrolled. Mr. Kingsford presided. Mr. Vere Bass opened the pro- 
gramme by reading ‘‘ Charles Darney’s Trial for Treason,’’ Miss Gwen 
Harries read very charmingly “The Child’s Dream of a Star,’”’ Mr. 
Gilbert Lean delighted everybody by his recitation of “Dr. Marigold,” 
Miss Davies cleverly recited the passage from The Old Curiosity Shop 
where Kit and Barbara receive their first wages. Mr. Harwood read 
‘Mr. Boffin engaging Rokesmith and Silas Wegg,”’ and Miss Connie 
Nichols “‘ Miss Snevellici’s great bespeak.”’ 


OTHER MEETINGS 


MR. J. H. K. TODD’S DICKENS LECTURE.—A very enjoyable and 
successful lecture on Dickens was given by Mr. J. H. K. Todd at the 
Union Literary and Scientific Society, Lewisham, on November 23rd. 
The chair was occupied by the Rev. W. W. Chynoweth Pope. Mr. Todd 
traversed the whole of Dickens’s life and writings, and showed upwards 
of a hundred excellent and unique slides. The large audience was en- 
thusiastic throughout. : 
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GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—A recital was given on December 
2nd by Mr. J. Wallace Coles, London. The reputation of the entertainer 
coupled with the zeal of the committee and the members in advancing the 
objects of the association filled the Masonic Hall to such an extent that 
many of the audience were unable to find seats. Mr. John S. Samuel, 


who occupied the chair, made a few introductory remarks. He referred 


to the children’s treat which was being arranged with the object of 
giving practical effect to the teaching and mission of Dickens. From 
800 to 1,000 children of the poorest class were to be entertained in the 
City Hall on the 23rd December. Mr. Coles’s programme was made up 
mainly of a series of readings drawn from David Copperfield, Pickwick 
Papers, and Oliver T'wist. An excellent elocutionist and actor, Mr. 
Coles vividly portrayed rany of the scenes and characters created by 
Dickens. 


DICKENS IN JERSEY.—A dramatisation of The Haunted Man 
was given by St. Helier’s Church Literary Society at the Oddfellows’ 
Hall, on December 14th, and proved an undoubted success. The version 
performed was especially prepared for the occasion by Mr. C. E. Boielle, 
who got together an excellent and capable band of players, who did full 
justice to his work. Mr. C. E. Boille took the part of Redlaw. One of 
the outstanding features of the acting seems to have been that of Master 
Tester O’Brien in the ‘‘ City Waif.’’ The play was well staged, and re- 
flected great credit on all concerned. : 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 

Charles Dickens : the Apostle of the People. By Edwin Pugh. London: 
The New Age Press. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Story ofa Life Time. By Lady Priestley. (Containing reminiscences 
of Dickens.) London: Kegan Paul & Co. 12s. 6d. net. 

Great English Novelists. By Holbrook Jackson. (Containing a Dickens 
chapter.) London: Grant Richards. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“The Resting Place of ‘Little Nell.” By Darby Stafford. Illus. 
Great Thoughts Christmas Number. 

“Charles Dickens.”” By John T. Page. (Continued.) Hast London 
Advertiser, November 21st and 28th, December 5th and 12th. 

“ Dickenster.’’ (Cigarette Papers) The People, November 22nd. 

“The Wreck of the ‘Golden Charter’: a Glimpse of Charles Dickens.” 
Methodist Recorder, December 8rd. j 

“The Dickens Reference Library.” T.P.’s Weekly, December 11th. 

‘Mark Tapleyism.” (Leader) Glasgow Herald, December 4th. 

“Charles Dickens: the Apostle ofthe People.’”’ By Edwin Pugh. Reviews 
in Daily Express, December 1st; Manchester Guardian, December 7th; 
Daily Telegraph, December 9th (by G. K. Chesterton). Illustrated London 
News, December 19th. 

“Charles Dickens and Unitarianism.” By E. Egerton Stafford. Chris- 
tian Life, November 28th. 

‘“My Views on Old Age Pensions, by ‘Mr. Scrooge,’”’ and ‘“ Votes for 
Women, by ‘ Sarah Gamp.’”’ Tit Bits Christmas Number. 

“Dickens up to date.’ Answers, December 29th. 

“ My Grandfather at Christmas time.” ByCharles Dickens. Girl's Own 
Paper, December. 

“The Haunted Man”: a play. The Era, December 19th. 

‘‘ Christmas in Fiction.”” The Scottish Review, December 17th. 

Contemporary Criticisms. X.‘‘ The Haunted Man.” Sharpe's Magazine. 
The Author. December. 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


JANUARY 


. Brighton Branch: Papers by Members at Steine House, Old Steine, 


at 8. 


. Plymouth Branch: Fortnightly Meeting in Public Library, at 8. 
. London: Dickensian Recitals and Character Impersonations by Mr. 


S. Langton Johnson, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., 
at 8. Admission to non-members, 6d. 

Belfast Branch: ‘“ Dickens as a Social Reformer,’ at Central Hall, 
Rosemary Street, at 8. 


. Forest Gate Branch: Supper at “George and Vulture,’’ Lombard 


Street, E.C., at 8. 

Chesterfield Branch: Social and Dance, at Trinity Institute, at 8. 
Hull Branch: The Pickwick Papers—Criticism, Readings, &c.; by 
Members, at Shakespeare Hall, Stacey Street, at 8. ‘ 
Manchester Branch: David Copperfield, Discussion at Onward Hall, 

at 7.30. 
Liverpool Branch: “Old English Customs,’’ by Peter Cowell, at 
Royal Institution, at 8. - = 


. Brixton Branch: Whist Drive, at Raleigh Hall, Effra Road, at 7.30. 
12. 


Shrewsbury Branch: Fortnightly Meeting, at Alkmund’s Rooms, 
at 8. 

Toronto Branch: Little Dorrit, Discussion at Normal School, Church 
Street. 


Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society (Affiliated): ‘“ Dickensiana: 
Critical and OtFerwise,’”’ introduced by Mr. C. Andrews, at 
Whatley Hall, Redland, at 8. 

Glasgow Dickens Society : “ The Heroines of Dickens,*’ by Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Taylor, M.A., at Accountants’ Hall, at 8. 

Forest Gate Branch: Members’ Evening, at Earlham Hall, Earlham 
Road, at 8.- . 

Dublin Branch: Paper on The Pickwick Papers, by Mr. Geo. A. 
Young, at Sackville Café, at 8. 

Birmingham Branch: “Dickens as a Journalist,’’ by Mr. B. W. 
Matz, at Acorn Hotel, Temple Street, at 7.30. 


- Brixton Branch: Recital, “‘ Scenes and Characters from the Writin 


of Charles Dickens,’ by Mr. Watson Thornton, at Lecture Hall, 
Brixton Independent Church, at 8. 

Southampton Branch: Social Evening and Dickens Fancy Dress 
Dance, at St. Paul’s Parish Room, Bedford Place, at 8. 


. Rochester Branch: Recital by Mr. Frank Speaight, in the Castle 


Hall, at 8. 
Glasgow Dickens Society : “The Lawyers of Dickens,’’ by Sheriff T. A. 
Fyfe, at Accountants’ Hall, at 8. 


. Chesterfield Branch: Musical and Elocutionary Evening at Trinity 


Institute, at 8. 


. Hull Branch: Recital of The Pickwick Papers, by Mr. Frank 


Speaight, at Lecture Hall, Kingston Square, at 8. 
Plymouth Branch: Readings and Recitals by Mr. J. Newton-Hearn 
and others, at Public Library, at 8. 


. Hastings Branch: Recital by Mr. Frank Speaight. 
. Dublin Branch: Social Evening, at Sackville Café, at 8. 


Stockport Branch: “A Working Man’s Impressions of Dickens,’’ by 
Mr. J. H. Pilkington, at Sunday School, at 8. 

West London Branch: Performance of The Cricket on the Hearth, by 
the West London Dickens Dramatic Club, at St. Martin’s Hall, 
near Birch Grove, Acton, W., at 8. 
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JOHN AUSTIN 


Respectfully tovites the Nobility. Gentry. aad the Public, ; 
to view his Collélion of oe ere 


ANIMALS. Ce 


OPPOSITE NATURES, 
~ LIVING IN ONE CAGE, 


SoweIncHe AEP sae ON ; 
Waterloo Bridge, Mondays, Wredncidays, and Pray: 
Lae on = 


Southwark Bralge;, Tresiays, Thureda, ant Saterday. 


4) 
Tue Prope tor, bees leave to tak oom the “Public, that for sineteen ; 
yesrs tt has been his constant stuily and employment to train animals 
of oppose natyses anit biedy of various Kinds to live together ia peace 
nial Wonkehitnuay Aby person ‘viewing this collscrion jill bane 3 
that the tloe ‘has Wot besa uselessty employed, sand mick be eatly a 
surprised at (hy estravstinary effect hete produced by” hsbitond: oe 
discipline, when: he se5 cats, nits, sd mice, ia) heomtpany, ‘ aa 
pigeons, ons, .and otier: hindss, likewise rabbits, guinea Pigay “aad. ay hie 
squirrels, living on terns of ‘friendship with thea, in the sume eae | Horie 
Ik: this, collection, Tevengefal ‘passions are Bot known 5 the weak are 
without fear, wud the strong without the sie to injure ; the us ead ec 
mice ge to sleep under he cuts rabbits and s 1s laylally ae 

© for a Tock OF hay birds sometimes perch ow the be Hof 9 cat, vat, and! 

He vequenily vest for the hight ther as ane faanity, they few out of the 

LSAMNe dish tadate sochaniles, that chibiren niny take the ‘mee an) : 
“haar te sted ued ply wath Mugen, ia perfect sufety, The binds Daag a 
nt Woerty, take Nighi, bat Soot cTetim and: reyoir their caret peny~" 
panions ; ia a word, ths is ome of the rarest curiosities ever ‘ 
well worthy the attention of the Pablic, Ss 


THE HAPPY FAMILY 


In Household Words Dickens wrote a series of sketches entitled ‘‘ From the 
Raven in the Happy Family,’’ wherein the Raven offered his views on men and 
things. The sketches now appear in the new volume of “ Miscellaneous Papers.’’ 
The above is a reproduction of a handbill used to advertise one of the several 
“ Happy Families’’ which travelled the country.' 


